The bull-
roarer used
in Torres
Straits
Islands to
produce
wind
and good
crops.

The

whirling
of bull-
roarers by
young men
with bleed-
ing backs
in Aus-
tralia
seems to
have been
a rain-
making
ceremony.
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instrument by a name that means " thunder and lightning." l
The resemblance of the sound of the bull-roarer to the
roaring of the wind is doubtless the reason why in the Torres
Straits Islands wizards whirled bull-roarers in order to make
the wind to blow,2 and why, when Caffres wish for calm
weather, they forbid boys to play with bull-roarers, because
they think that the booming noise attracts a gale of wind.3
Hence, as an instrument whose sound resembles the rumbling
of thunder, the roar of wind, and the patter of rain, the bull-
roarer is naturally swung by agricultural savages as a power-
ful means of promoting the growth of the crops. In the
island of Kiwai, off the mouth of the Fly River in British
New Guinea, bull-roarers are whirled in order to ensure a
good crop of yams, sweet potatoes, and bananas.4 Similarly
the Yabim of German New Guinea imagine that by twirling
bull-roarers while they mention the names of the dead they
produce a fine crop of taro.5

But why among the Dieri of Central Australia should
the power of attracting rain and so ensuring a supply of
food be specially attributed to a young man whose back has
just been scored and whose wounds are still raw ? Perhaps
the reason may be that the blood dripping from the gashes
is thought to resemble rain and therefore to be endowed with
a magical potency of drawing showers from the clouds. The
conjecture is confirmed by the observation that the Dieri
actually do bleed themselves avowedly for the purpose of
making rain, and they are not the only people in Australia
'and elsewhere who have resorted to this singular mode of
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